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Raises Strongest, Healthiest Babies. 
Three Generations Attest Its Merits. 





BORDEN’S 


EAGLE BRAND 
Condensed Milk 






, BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO., 
ney Est.1867,‘*Leaders of Quality,” N.¥. 




















The Delicate SKin 
of Children 
Requires 


the use of a soap that combines 
healing, cleansing, sweetening 


and disinfecting qualities. 
Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


is not only a fine toilet soap, 
but is a specific for skin and 
scalp diseases. Cures chafings, 
skin eruptions, dandrvff. 


Use It Daily 
in the Nursery. 


Recommended by physicians. 


For sale by druggists, or mailed for 30c. by 
The C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton St., New York. 





Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in ene minute. 

















50 Cents a Month 


A small bottle of ScortT’s 
EMULSION, costing fifty cents, 
will last a baby a month—a few 
drops in its bottle each time it is 
fed. That’s a small outlay for so 
large a return of health and 
comfort. Babies that are given 


cott’s Emulsion 


quickly respond to its help- 
ful action. It seems to contain 
just the elements of nourish- 
ment a baby needs most. 
Ordinary food frequently lacks 
this.nourishment; ScoTtT’s 
EMULSION always supplies it. 





Send this advertisement, together with name 
of publication in which it appears, your address 
and 4 cents to-cover postage, and we will send 
you a ‘“‘Complete Handy Atlas of the World.” 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl St., New York 
































GIVE 

EQUAL RIGHTS TO EVERY TOE, 
AND 

FULL RIGHTS TO EVERY FOOT! 

THE ONLY SHCE FOR CHILDREN. 
A REST SHOE FOR ADULTS. 
Send for circulars giving description, price, 
directions for measurement, etc. 


MOCCA SHOE Co. 


BACK BAY “<- BOSTON 




















eer COMPLETE 
li OUTFIT OF 


\PATTERNS 


My New Outfit contaias 30 patterns and directions 
for long, or 10 for short clothes, with directieus for 
material, ete.,a copy of NURSES’ HINTS TO MOTH- 
ERS, also TRUE MOTHERHOOD, and my catalog 
illustrating articles and clothing for the new baby, 
with prices and full descriptions. This outfit sent 
postpaid for 25 cents, silver or stamps. EXTRA 
PRESENT—Everybody answering this advertisement 
promptly will receive a coupon valued at 25 cents 
in goods. I guarantee -atisfaction or will refund 
your money. Mrs. ¢. D. ATSMA, 119-121 Washing- 
ton St., Newark, N. J. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Almost a decade of the twentieth century has 
THE OUTLOOK ss passed! 

yr a FOR 1909 Who can look over the world to-day without seeing 
that amid the turmoil and evil the spirit of love and 
service is moving over the earth. Love to God, which has its expression in 
service to mankind, is entering into the hearts of men and never in the world’s 

history has there been so much thought for the welfare of others. 
The unrest and upheavals in business and politics have brought temporary 


hardship, but they are pointing the way to higher ideals in business and 
citizenship. 








The accumulation of money regardless of other’s rights and of the common 
good is ceasing to be the one goal of Americans. The man who wins wealth 
to-day by oppressing others loses the respect of his fellowmen. 

Tolerance between people of different religious faiths is rapidly supplant- 
ing the old religious quarrels, which in olden times caused many wars. Men are 
beginning to realize that there are many roads to heaven, and that one cannot 
criticise one’s neighbor because he takes a different path. The heart of religion, 
which has its outlet in service to humanity, has never been as prevalent as 
to-day. 

The earnest effort to arbitrate differences between nations has made great 
progress. All nations are not civilized, and while wars may not be abolished 
at once, eventually arbitration must take the place of war as the method of 
settling national differences. 

Prevention is the keynote of the twentieth century. Tuberculosis, which 
has resisted the most learned physicians for centuries, has finally yielded to the 
wise men who have mastered the secret of its approach, and its doom as a 
destroyer is sounded. 
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The establishment of Juvenile Courts and probation belongs to this decade lin 
and has opened greater possibilities in the protection of childhood and the he 
prevention of crime than have ever been under old methods. The telephone, 
the motor-car, wireless telegraphy and the airship have annihilated space and § ‘i! 
in promoting intercourse between nations and people are giving to each the = 
other’s point of view. hi 
se 
cc 


Government instruction in scientific farming, irrigation, rural mail delivery, 
the protection of nature’s wonders, pure food laws are some of the good things 
the National Government has given to the people. 

It is fraught with deep significance to the future that the President of the 
United States and the Departments of the Government gave their aid to the 
National Congress of Mothers in bringing together the nations of the world to dj 
consider the welfare of the child at an International Congress in Washington. 
It is no less significant that the educators of the country are coéperating with tr 
the National Congress of Mothers in forming parents’ associations in public p! 
schools for the study of childhood, and codperation of parents and teachers in la 
education. 

The education for parenthood will thus be provided, which means the g 
physical and moral uplift of the race. To give the children wholesome sur- p 
roundings, good home nurture and true ideals will do more than aught else to 
raise the world. 

Congested slums must be eliminated. The fiat has gone forth. Chicago 
has led the movement for the municipal establishment of recreation centres, 
accessible to those who most need them. Other cities are following in the pro- 
tective and preventive work for purer conditions which take precedence of all 
other municipal work. 

America unites under its flag men of every nation. A stronger, better 
race is being evolved. A nation is in the making. 

The tapestry of life in the weaving shows many rough places, but bright 
glimpses of what is to be the finished picture give courage and joy that we are 
permitted to have a share in the weaving. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the Government 

NATURE STUDY Department of Forestry, Washington, D. C., will con- 

AND FORESTRY tribute an article each month, during 1909, to the 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS MAGAZINE. 

He will furnish to one school in each county, a nursery of young trees for 
the children to raise until they are large enough to be transplanted, and when 
they can be used for tree planting on Arbor Day. The National Congress of 
Mothers desires to extend this generous offer to the readers of the Mothers’ 
Congress Magazine. 

Your children’s school will be thus favored if your application is made 
before others. There is nothing that interests children more than to see things 
grow, to have a garden and watch each living thing as it develops. Nature 
Study is an invaluable part of education, When a child’s life is filled with 
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living wholesome interests it is the greatest safeguard against evil that he can 
have. é 

Communicate with the principal of your children’s school, and if he can 
find a place for the nursery of trees, write at once to Mr. Pinchot. If there is 
no place for them in that school, perhaps you can see that some other school 
has the benefit of this offer. If you are interested in helping the schools to 
secure this important adjunct, write to your friends, or send them a marked 
copy of the Magazine. 

The National Congress of Mothers would like to have the name of one 
woman in every county who is interested in Nature Study and Forestry and 
who would promote the efforts of the Department of Forestry to give to evéry 
child a knowledge of trees and of their important relation to water supply and 
climate. 

If this offer of Mr. Pinchot’s were accepted in every county, and as the 
trees were large enough to plant by the road side, each child could have the 
privilege of so planting one of the trees he had tended, the highways of the 
land would become avenues of beauty and comfort. 

Who can see the elm shaded streets of New England towns without 
gratitude that a previous generation has done so much for our comfort and 
pleasure. 

No more practical plan for beautifying the entire country has ever been 
made by the Government than this which Mr. Pinchot makes through the 
\lothers’ Congress. 


By the request of President 


COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL Roosevelt a committee of the 
CONGRESS OF MOTHERS MEETS National Congress of Mothers met 
RURAL COMMISSION the Rural Commission in Washing- 


ton, December 22, to confer on rural 
life as it relates to women and children. Plans were made for practical lines 
of work which will be pursued by the Congress in furtherance of the work 
outlined by the Commission. 


The reference to the publications 


WHERE TO SEND FOR of the Department of Agriculture in 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS the article on “School Luncheons,” in 
ON FOOD the November MAGAZINE, brought a 


thousand requests to the Department 


for their pamphlets. 

The nutrition investigations of the Department of Agriculture have been 
carried on by the office of Experiment Stations. Bulletins can be obtained on 
request from Dr. A. C. True, Director of the Office, Washington, D. C. They 
are invaluable to mothers and housekeepers. 
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California Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


President: Mrs. Chalmers Smith. 

The alliance of the Parents’ As- 
sociations of Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena, in May, 1tg00, was brought about 
through the efforts of Miss Mary E. 
Ledyard, at that time Supervisor of 
the Kindergarten 
Prof. 


tendent of City Schools. 


Department, and 
James A. 


4 Foshay, Superin- 
Twenty-two 
associations in connection with the 
schools of Los Angeles became char- 
ter members of the alliance. In 


March, 1go1, Pasadena and Long 
Beach joined. 

At the second annual meeting fifty- 
four Parents’ Circles were members. 
In 1903 seventy Circles were members 
and the work had extended into other 
parts of California. Mr. Bettinger, 
Assistant City Superintendent, in the 
plan for proposed changes in the 
asked the 


of the teachers by grades. 


courses of study views 

The views of principals were then 
given, and for the first time in the his- 
tory of the world a room in a school 
was set apart and mothers were in- 
vited to give their views on school 
matters. 

The Board of Education in 1go1 de- 
fined the relationship existing between 
the Board and the Parents’ Associ- 
ations in the following resolutions: 

“Now, 
That this Board heartily endorses the 
work, and trusts that it may be a per- 
petual or anization; and be it further 
That this Board 
said Congress that it stands ready to 


therefore, be it resolved, 


resolved. assures 


render any possible and consistent as- 
sistance.” 

The Board of Education in Sep- 
tember, 1908, made the following rul- 
ings: 

“The Parent-Teacher Associations 
shall be auxiliary to the public schools. 
Whenever a _ local Association is 
formed in a community, it shall be per- 
mitted to hold its regular meetings in 
the school house, and it shall be the 
duty of the principal and teachers of 
the school to further the work of the 
Circle in every way possible. No pay 
entertainments and no tickets shall be 
sold there, and the schools shall not 
support or assist any commercial un- 
dertaking whatever. All programs to 
be given in the public schools shall be 
submitted beforehand to the Superin- 
tendent for his approval.” 

The California Congress of Mothers 
and Parents’ Associations has been 
greatly strengthened by the Board oi 
Education making it auxiliary to the 
public schools. One hundred Circles 
and seventeen standing committees are 
now included in the Congress. 

Each Association has a membership 
committee of its own, having the work 
divided into three sections, as follows: 
First, to obtain names from principals 
of all mothers who have children in 
the school, so the committee can call 
upon them and invite them to become 
active members. 

Second, to obtain names from the 
Secretary of all members who are 
active so the committee can call upon 
them and become better acquainted 
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vith them, and if each member of said 
committee has a few names to be re- 
sponsible for, the entire Circle could 
he quickly notified of any extra meet- 
ing and. could also report cases of sick- 
ness or change. of address. 

Third, the members get acquainted 
and can work better after meeting in- 
formally. Many have doubled their 
membership by this plan. 

The California Congress maintains 
a bed in a children’s hospital and each 
Circle visits the hospital on a given 
date each year and takes such con- 
tributions as it may desire. 

The Congress has a membership in 
the Maternity Hospital where needy 
mothers receive careful attention 
gratuitously. 

An Emergency Hospital has done 
important. work in 
work of true charity by giving aid to 
mothers and. children. The work is 
carried. on. principally through the 
schools, requests coming from princi- 
pals, teachers and school nurse. 

The Chamber of Commerce gives 
three rooms for the use of the Emer- 


furthering the 


gency Committee and the Board of 
Education has furnished them. 

A Playground Committee has urged 
the placing of a playground apparatus 
on the school grounds. Three have 
been thus equipped and are open all 
the year. 

The Literature Committee urges 
simple programs and that the subjects 
discussed at the meetings of the Pa- 
rent-Teacher Associations shall be 
those of vital importance to the wel- 
fare of ‘children mentally, physically 
and morally. 

The reading of a paper carefully 
prepared by the best authorities deal- 
ing with perplexities daily confront- 
ing parents, followed by a general dis- 
cussion of the pertinent points by 
parents and teachers, is a good way to 
get at facts instead of theories. 

The history of California Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations has just been published and 
is full of valuable suggestions. Copies 
may be purchased of the Historian, 
Mrs. H. La V. Twining, 1308 Calumet 
street, Los Angeles, Cal. Price, 15 


cents. 


The Report of the First International Congress on 
the Welfare of the Child 


March 1908, Illustrated. 


Containing Addresses by President 
Roosevelt, Hon. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, Officials of Foreign Coun- 
tries, Governors, Delegates, Noted 
Specialists. 


Will be ready in January. Bound 
in cloth. One dollar per copy. 

Send orders to the Secretary, Mrs. 
Arthur A. Birney, Loan and Trust 


Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Country Life 


From a Message to Rural Commission, Theodore Roosevelt, President 


“ “The farm grows the raw material 
for the food and clothing of all our 
citizens; it supports directly almost 
half of them; and nearly half the chil- 
dren of the United States are born 
and brought up on farms. How can 
the life of the farm family be made 
less solitary, fuller of opportunity, 
freer from drudgery, more comfort- 
able, happier and more attractive? 
Such a result is most earnestly to be 
desired. How can life on the farm 
be kept on the highest level, and, 
where it is not already on that level, 
be so improved, dignified and 
brightened as to awaken and keep 
alive the pride and loyalty of the 
farmer’s boys and girls, of the farm- 
er’s wife, and of the farmer himself? 
How can a compelling desire to live 
on the farm be aroused in the chil- 
dren that are born on the farm? All 
these questions are of vital importance 
not only to the farmer, but to the 
whole nation. 

““*We hope ultimately to double the 
average yield of wheat and corn per 
acre; it will be a great achievement; 
but it. is even more important to 
double the desirability, comfort and 
standing of the farmer’s life.’ 

“Tt is especially important that 
whatever will serve to prepare country 
children for life on the farm, and 
whatever will brighten home life in 
the country and make it richer and 
more attractive for the mothers, wives 
and daughters of farmers, should be 
done promptly, thoroughly and gladly. 
There is no more important person, 
measured in influence upon the life of 


the nation, than the farmer’s wife, no 
more important home than the coun- 
try home, and it is of national im- 
portance to do the best we can for 
both.” 

The National Congress of Mothers, 
which seeks to reach every home and 
bring light and cheer to every par- 
ent, wise loving guardianship to 
every child, has a vital interest in the 
effort that is being made by the 
President to improve the conditions of 
country life. 

One woman writes, “Few women 
understand, even if they sympathize 
with the agony of the daily routine of 
milking, churning, looking after two 
or three hundred chickens annually, 
making all the garden and tending it, 
preparing in the summer season the 
fuel supply, and generally gathering 
the kindling, doing the laundry, for 
the entire family, men’s Sunday col- 
lars thrown in, cooking, sewing, mak- 
ing rag carpets and quilts (the last 
two for pasttime?), house cleaning, 
preserving, canning, drying fruits, 
pickling and looking after the annual 
butchering, nursing the sick and cook- 
ing for the hired men—the isolation 
and loneliness caused for months in 
the year by impassable roads and in- 
clement weather has driven many 
women insane.” 

Surely the time has come when the 
farmer’s wife should receive con- 
sideration, when her lot should be 
made easier, when young people 
should not be driven to the city to 
seek pleasures and sports which might 
be provided at home, 
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The Child Wives of India 





To the busy, hurrying world there 
comes to-day, the cry of little children 
in deep distress. It is a wail of agony 
from the profoundest depths of human 
misery, beseeching the whole world 
for help. The tender suffering, little 
daughters of India are appealing to 
the strong of the earth to hasten and 
lift them from their appalling condi- 
tion. Millions of baby hands are out- 
stretched to some savior to break the 
chains that hold them, body and soul, 
beneath the monstrous custom of “In- 
fant marriage.” Millions in pain and 
fear are waiting for release and mil- 
lions are dying because still left to be 
cruelly slaughtered on the altar of 
lust and crime. 

Through the Press it is the desire of 
the writer to reach the heart of the 
humane world on behalf of these in- 
fant martyrs, so helpless to defend and 
free themselves from a fate far worse 
than death. 

Fathers and mothers, having loving 
‘are over your little daughters, shield- 
ng them from abuse and grief, espe- 


cially during. the tender period of in- 
fancy and childhood, suppose you 
were bound by a cruel custom to send 
forth one of six or seven years into 
a strange household and give her to 
the absolute authority and keeping of 
a man of mature years, who would de- 
mand of her, so little and tender, the 
duties of a wife and mother? 

In India, marriage must be accom- 
plished before the little girl reaches 
the age of twelve, or she, and often 
her whole family, is ostracized and 
suffers under the loss of caste. Caste 
enforces rules and regulates marriage. 

A man may be infirm, insane, loath- 
some, diseased, cruel and utterly 
reprobate, yet he can receive into his 
power, through marriage, and deal 
with her as he will, a little girl of 
any age under twelve, if the caste re- 
lations between them are according to 
the laws of that system. 

Accepting these sacrifices to be 
duty, and suffering under caste com- 
pulsion themselves, the parents place, 
and often even drive their helpless lit- 


* , ° . * . 
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tle daughters into this pit of marital 
corruption and distress, despite the 
tears and pleadings for escape. The 
victims of this cruel custom, parents 
and children alike, have no redress 
from any source whatever. The lit- 
tle bride enters her husband’s family 
to endure a wretched life in which the 
childhood is crushed out of her. Often 
she finds herself not the only wife of 
her husband, and she is subjected to 
the jealousy and hatred of her pred- 
ecessors. It is not unusual for the 
newcomer to be poisoned. Should she 
pine to be allowed to go home to her 
parents, she is forbidden by the inex- 
orable laws for her conduct in married 
life. 

When she displeases her lord and 
master, he is fertile in most cruel pun- 
ishments, and when he tires of her, or 
she becomes ill and mutilated by his 
treatment, he can, with impunity, cast 
her friendless into the streets to be- 
come the prey of some other destroyer 
than her husband. 

When becoming a mother she does 
not receive the consideration that 
should be bestowed upon a woman in 
that condition, and be it remembered 
that THIS mother is but a LITTLE 
CHILD. Should she give birth to a 
son, she receives some approbation, 
but if a daughter be born, both the un- 
fortunate little mother and her baby 
are under condemnation, because girls 
are despised and unwelcomed. These 
small. mothers are less robust and far 
more frail in physique than _ the 
American or English child of a corre- 
sponding age. How can they be other- 
wise than feeble or undeveloped when 
born of wedlock that entails offspring, 
insufficiently nourished and at the 
heavy expense of the child-mother? 


Much might be told of the awful ex- 
periences of these tiny mothers, but 
the facts are unfit for revelation 
through the columns of public reading. 

The census of 1891 gives the fol- 
iowing returns of early marriages in 
British India: 

Females under four years of age, 
258,760; females from five to nine 
years of age, 2,201,404; females from 
ten to fourteen years of age, 6,016, 
759, and these to men of all ages. 

In 1901 two women traveled 
through India, investigating these 
dreadful conditions. With hearts rent 
with what they had discovered, they 
returned to the United States and 
spread their knowledge wherever op- 
portunity permitted. Thus they suc- 
ceeded in enlisting practical sympathy, 
which has been embodied in the “Indo- 
American Woman’s Restoration 
League.” The purpose of this organi- 
zation is to aid in bringing about the 
enactment of a special law to protect 
the little girls of India until they are 
16 from the. horrors of child marriage. 

Many of India’s best and ablest men 
realize the disastrous effect of: im- 
mature parentage, and therefore de- 
sire this reform. They realize that 
child marriage is an insuperable bar- 
rier to all progress for the Indian race 
and that to abolish this unnatural cus- 
tom would open the door to immense 
possibilities. 

Great Britain in its treaty with India 
agreed never to interfere with the cus- 
toms of the Hindu people. No change 
in laws can therefore be made. until 
India petitions that such laws. be 
passed. The Indo-American Woman’s 
Restoration League is working earn- 
estly to organize the sentiment of the 
most thoughtful and advanced men of 
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the Indian race to thus petition Great 
Britain, 

Race pride and the conviction that 
child marriages are causing the de- 
terioration of the Indian race may 
cause a change. The status of woman 
in India is so low that such a change 
must be made for other reasons than 
pity for helpless childhood. 


The Greatest Educational Need 


The movement is one that must be 
kept distinct from missionary work for 
the Hindu would not cooperate in any 
effort which savored of interference 
with his religion. For the little 
children of India I ask the codpera- 
tion and sympathy of the mothers of 
the United States—Caroline P. Wal- 
lace. 


’ 


By HARRIET H. HELLER 


The educational need which presses 
hardest upon me is the necessity of 
realizing that development of the in- 
tellect is not educational, but only 
one phase of it. 

We can accomplish but little, either 
as teachers, mothers, or citizens, until 
some clearness concerning demand 
and conditions is evolved within us. 
and so far we worship attainment, 
strength and cunning of the mind 
more than more fundamental and sub- 
stantial things. 

Does the boy read in the second 
reader? Does he know fractions? 
is much less important, whatever his 
age, than, Does he play fairly? Will 
he help or impose on the weak? Is 
he happy? Rightly adjusted to all 
things? In short, is he learning to 
live and enjoy living rightly ? 

All the elements that go to make 
up moral and spiritual attainment are 
as truly learned and as easily taught, 
to speak with moderation, as fractions 
and spelling. 

Whether John, boy, masters with 
avidity the intricacies of “an egg and 
a half and a hen and a half in a day 
and a half” or fails to master it makes 
only about this difference to me. If 
he does, he will perchance become my 
attorney. If he does not, he may per- 


chance serve me as bricklayer or en- 
gineer. 

It will be readily seen that a moral 
delinquency can be better withstood 
stood from the “heady” man than 
from the handy man. The lawyer 
may injure my purse by his tricks 
but the bricks of the bricklayer endan- 
ger my life, and the least swerving 
from duty on the part of the ‘engi- 
neer may end the lives of many. It 
is manifest then that what John, boy, 
is is vastly more important to:all than 
what he can do by virtue of his intel- 
lect. What he feels like doing and 
what he wills to do is much more im- 
portant than what he knows. 

Incidentally we do much positively 
and negatively for the moral and spir- 
itual growth but directly 99 per cent. 
of our force goes tothe training, but 
not always the development. 

When we, the public, realize that 
children may even with difficulty ‘be led 
to right attitudes to man and society, 
which is, I think, what we mean by 
good citizenship, to nature and to God, 
which is religion—we shall have ‘put 
the emphasis in the right place and, 
incidentally, the fractions and the 
reading will not come so hard. 

To lead the public to see all this is 
to have attained it. 
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‘Peculiar Boys’ 


To mothers the management of the 
peculiar child is something of a bug- 
bear. I have known many mothers 
who claim peculiarity for children who 
are not peculiar, but who are only be- 
low average. It is a sort of self- 
love on the part of the parent that 
should be conscientiously uprooted. 
Try to find a reason for the peculiar- 
ity claimed for the child. 

I have heard the master of a large 
boarding school for boys say that he 
dreaded receiving new pupils. When 
I asked his reason, he answered with 
an unpleasant sort of a laugh, “Oh, 
the mothers always come with them, 
and that means ‘the boy is a wonder’ 
of some sort, or ‘so peculiar,” and 
he mocked the anxious mama with a 
drawling, wheedling tone that carried 
the point far more effectually than a 
more kindly repetition of just the 
same words would have done. 

A boy was brought to me by his 
mother to be taught to paint. He was 
regarded at home as an infant prod- 
igy, an Ary Sheffer, indeed! “He can 
paint anything,’ his mother assured 
me, but I was not impressed with any 
appearance of ability on the part of 
the lad; indeed, he gave an exhibition 
of temper that was far from gentle 
before the first lesson was over, and 
his mother accompanied him when he 
presented himself for his second les- 
son to explain to me that “Paul 
wanted to be taught to paint, not to 
draw.” In vain I explained the neces- 
sity of a knowledge of perspective, his 
mother was firm in her determination 
to have the lessons as she wished. 
“He can paint a beautiful back- 
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ground,” she assured me, and she also 
found much fault with my being so 
strict with him as to cause him to 
lose his temper at his first lesson. 
Alas, there was no second lesson, for 
I could not allow the spoiled child to 
set aside my own peace of mind. I 
dismissed them both and was soundly 
berated for my lack of patience. To my 
way of thinking, Paul was “spoiled” or 
over-indulged, and nothing more. His 
mother, inflated by her own self-love, 
was anxious to see some sign of tal- 
ent that she might hasten to proclaim 
the great genius she had brought to 
the world. She was an unthinking 
mother who, first of all, did not know 
that “genius” means capacity for hard 
work, and her inflamed egotism made 
itself manifest in the child.. What sort 
of a man grows out of such boyhood? 

I once knew of a man who was 
violent in temper, untruthful, and, it 
naturally followed, deceitful. His son, 
in the way of excusing some rudeness 
on the part of his father, said naively, 
“You see, if he had had a different 
mother he wouldn’t be the sort of man 
he is,’ and yet, not once, but forty 
times, I have heard this very mother 
say, “He was a very peculiar boy.” 
Rather she was peculiar. 

To-day there are too many mothers 
who, by their imaginings, are making 
peculiar children who otherwise 
would be perfectly normal. Fnd out 
what is the natural taste of the boy 
and give him a chance to develop his 
desire for such knowledge, not for- 
getting his obligations in life to the 
others of the family. As children 


grow older they should be given a 
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share of the “family labor.” Each 
family is a corporation, and each 
member should feel individually con- 
cerned. Americans, as a class, have 
too many servants. The care of the chil- 
dren is too often shifted to the shoul- 
ders of those who are paid to bear the 
burden, who bear it grudgingly, and 
who fail utterly to train the child to 
feel this singleness of interest in the 
welfare of the family. 

The care of so-called peculiar boys, 
and peculiar girls for that matter, is 
a care that should be borne by one per- 
son, and that person should be the 
mother, or some one who is single in 
purpose and who will, by “word upon 
word, ling upon line, precept upon 
precept,” so influence and train the 
growing child that insensibly he is 
guided to this end: his father and he 
are co-workers, he has a part in the 
fascinating affairs of the family, in- 
stead of being sent away with his sis- 
ter “to play,” while the elders discuss 
perfectly simple affairs connected with 
the administration of the home. 

The daily regimen of the child has 
all to do with his good health. Rules 
of regulatity and cleanliness affect 
the moral as well as physical develop- 
ment. These should be insisted on 
with the “peculiar” child. 


On rising, which should be at the 
same minute each morning, a sponge 
bath of tepid water should be taken, 
followed by a brisk rubbing, then as 
soon as dressed the boy should be 
taught to compose himself for five 
minutes. He should sit quietly, re- 
laxed, thinking of nothing but some 
sweet picture, a bird, a flower—for 
five minutes is not much—and then 
breakfast, with absolutely no coffee 
allowed, then school. 

After school and a good romp, at 
say five o’clock, another period of rest- 
ful silence in the same room with the 
same quiet subject, and after the les- 
sons the warm and simple evening 
meal. Then, the half-hour with 
mother, who will explain away any 
trouble, and guide the young mind to 
the “Loving God”—you will find this 
the best way for all your peculiar chil- 
dren. Treat them normally, both boys 
and girls, avoid all flattery and all ref- 
erences to any peculiarity. I have no 
doubt that there are those who have 
a right to be called peculiar, but | 
have never found one who would have 
had the name tied to him had it not 
been given him by his mother, who 
gave it because she hoped to be called 
the “Mother of a Genius.”—Matilda 
Roume. 


How to Organize Parents’ Associations, With 
Suggestions for Program 


A new and attractive edition of 
‘How to Organize Parents’ Associa- 
tions” has been prepared by Mrs. W. 
S. Hefferan, Chairman of Parent- 
Teacher Department National Con- 


gress of Mothers. -It will be sent free 
(if stamp is enclosed) to anyone 
desiring information and guidance in 
forming Parents’ Associations or 
Mothers’ Circles, 
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The Class in Gardening. 


The Making of Citizens—Life Stories for Life Savers 
JAMES STRUTHERS HEBERLING, A.M. 


Ii. Jack Macy.—Incorrigible 


“There is one angel face which will 
never give you any trouble.” The 
speaker, charmed by the cherubic feat- 
ures of the lad whom he was observ- 
ing, felt that here was one boy who 
was too good for the Republic. I 
have learned through experience that 
no boy has ever come our way who 
did not need the special training we 
could give him at the time he most 
needed it. Consequently, this proph- 
ecy made us only more watchful and 
careful in the days of first acquaint- 
The halo of in- 


nocence soon faded, and when, after 


ance with this boy. 


a few days, he managed to steal from 
the incoming mail a letter containing 
his papers of surrender to our care, 
I knew that the boy needed us, and 
that his transformation would test our 


system and ourselves to the limit of 
methods, tact, patience and resource. 





Innocence 
Macy. 


dethroned was Jack 
Ten years was his age. A 
child in years, yet old in the things 
that age one more than time. Born 
in a home of wealth and comfort, he 
wakened in a world of promise, away 
from the degrading influences of life. 
Sadly and quickly his environment 
changed. Death robbed him of a 
mother’s love and protection, while 
Sin lured away his father until he 
wrecked himself, his home, and _ his 
motherless children on the rocks of 
iniquity. A fugitive from justice in 
another land, he cared not for the 
ten-year-old boy stranded on _ the 
streets of New York, homeless, 
tempted and alone. The lad finally 
made his way to the home of an aunt 
in a distant city. Here for a brief 
period he was sheltered, until one day 
he committed a dishonest act. There 
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was no forgiveness, no word of kindly 
help, no probation. This incident 
furnished a reasonable excuse in the 
minds of his own flesh and blood for 
getting rid of the unwelcome respons- 
ibility thrust upon them, and for asking 
strangers to do what they were un- 
willing to do themselves. The doors 
of the Carter-Junior Republic opened 
to him, and instead of a reformatory 
he entered a hospitable country man- 
sion, surrounded by acres of orchard, 
woodland, meadow and field. Here 
he could feast on the fat of the land. 
Swimming, rowing, skating, coasting, 
horseback. riding, trapping, nutting, 
baseball, football, and every other rec- 
reation to which every boy has a 
God-given right. A _ prescribed 
amount of work, under supervision, 
would teach him the value of life’s 
comforts and privileges. The sys- 
tem of self-government offered him a 
splendid training in self-control and 
a knowledge of the government under 
which he, was to live as a mature citi- 
zen, Did all of these.opportunities for 
recreation, self-improvement and 
home, comfort appeal to Jack Macy? 
Not.at.all,, Eight times he ran away, 
and eight times he was brought back. 
Away to. the streets and degradation, 
and back to home, love and care. He 
ran away because he felt he had a 
right in the home of his own people, 
and that he was being made the scape- 
goat for his father’s transgressions. 
This feeling made him desperate, de- 
fant, lawless, ungrateful, treacherous 
and: disloyal, He feared no punish- 
ment, listened to no suggestions, was 
deaf to reason and scorned affection. 
His attitude only made us the more de- 
termined to reach him. The efficacy 
of the system was at stake. Eight 


times the deserter appeared before the 
boy judge for trial, was put to work 
as a common prisoner under the direc- 
tion of the boy officer, while the citi- 
zens in good standing regarded him 
with contempt. One redeeming trait 
was alive in Jack Macy’s breast: his 
pride. He had never been intended 
by nature to be an underling. He be- 
gan to realize that there was nothing 
to be gained by running away, and 
the determination seized him to accept 
his changed circumstances and make 
the best of them. He became intensely 
interested in athletics. The athletes 
from a neighboring college came out 
to spend an afternoon at the Republic. 
The tip was given them, and Jack 
Macy was paid a little attention and 
given some encouragement along the 
lines of sport. He was no longer an 
underling. His stock of self-respect 
took a wonderful rise. He was oc- 
casionally permitted to go into town 
to watch the college teams in prac- 
tice, and one splendid fellow enter- 
tained him at his club for dinner. 
Jack Macy took a fresh lease on life. 
His athletic ability made him popular 
among his fellow citizens, he began 
to command their respect, for there 
is no place where a boy will show his 
real self more consistently than on the 
athletic field. He was elected by the 
boys to one office after another until 
finally he was appointed to the most 
responsible position in the Republic, 
that of Judge of the lower court. The 
boy who had countless times been a 
defendant in this court now sat on 
the bench, and for three years ad- 
ministered justice with perfect satis- 
faction to all concerned. His word 


was law on the playground, in the 
fields and in every departmeut of the 
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A Young Teamster. 


boy’s life. One could govern the 
whole citizen body through Jack 
Macy. He had many defects of char- 
acter, some at times giving us great 
concern; but he recognized the hon- 
esty of purpose behind all the ef- 
fort in his behalf, and his whole at- 
titude changed. Barriers of distrust 
were broken and a bond of mutual 
affection established that revived the 
innate refinement of the lad, strength- 
ened his self-respect, and made him 
intensely loyal. Proper environment 
stimulated the inherited characteristics 
of decency that were his, he caught 
the vision of what God wanted him 
to be, and in this hour he was given 
the help and encouragement needed 
to fulfill this expectation. 

Finally the parting of our ways 
came. He realized that his life with 
us was only a foretaste. He wanted 
the real thing and desired to make his 
own way. Six years had bound us 


together with ties of eternal interest 
and affection. We were able to lo- 
cate him in the office of one of the 
largest industries in this country. 
There he has made good, winning the 
confidence and respect of his em- 
ployers, having been advanced stead- 
ily in position and salary. We found 
him stranded in that} same city to 
which we have returned him a use- 
ful, respectable citizen. In his life is 
written the history of the Carter Re- 
public during its years of foundation. 
“The life we live is God’s life in us; 
the power we use in God’s power 
through us. The life is omnipresent : 
the power is inexhaustible.” It is 
something to make a boy self-re- 
specting and self-supporting. To have 
broadened his mind, strengthened his 
will, enlarged his purpose and de- 
veloped God’s life in him is far more. 
The one saves the boy to the Com- 
monwealth of men, the other for the 
Commonwealth of God. 
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Adolescence 
MRS. CHARLES DICKINSON 


This word is from the Latin lan- 
guage and means youth. In the early 
days of the race this was a period of 
great importance and it was cele- 
brated in ways which indicate that the 
crisis was of national interest, as well 
as of personal value and importance. It 
was the time when a boy ceased to be 
a youth and became a member of the 
tribe. He took his place among the 
men after showing his power to en- 
dure pain unflinchingly. Drawing a 
tooth; stinging with wasps or ants; 
tattooing with sharp stones; bleed- 
ing; circumcision were practiced to 
celebrate the advent of puberty. The 
test of a well-spent childhood, among 
savage tribes, was ability to speak the 
truth and to shoot an arrow straight; 
this custom of truth-telling shows that 
the ideals for the adolescent were not 
limited to his physical organism, but 
included mental and moral strength, 
implied in the habit of truth-telling. 
If the unevolved races valued truth to 
this extent no modern mother should 
prevaricate to her child concerning 
this or any other subject. Doubtless 
many persons deceive and lie regard- 
ing sex matters, because it is a very 
difficult subject to present to any one, 
especially to a child. Because it is of 
great importance and of universal in- 
terest and concern to every one there 
must be a desirable way to give it to 
our children. 

What is it that we wish to teach? 
We wish to teach the normal sex life 
of the human family. That is exactly 
it; but just how to proceed is the ques- 
tion. We had no difficulty in teach- 
ing our children the sex life of plants. 
We said tothem: “An apple child has 


parents as truly as a human baby has. 
Take away the five green sepals and 
the five white petals, which we may 
call the clothes of the apple, and we 
still have the essential parts of the 
blossom left. The five central points, 
about half an inch long, are called pis- 
tils; the twenty or thirty or forty or 
more points which stand around the 
pistils are called stamens. The pistils 
are the female part of the flower, the 
Stamens are the male part of the 
flower. When the bloom is ripest the 
heads of the stamens produce a sub- 
stance called pollen, which looks like 
a yellow powder. This yellow powder, 
carried by the bees, orblown bythewind. 
is deposited on the tips of the pistils, 
where it remains for a time, but grad- 
ually worms itself down the pistil un- 
til it reaches the ovary; that is, the 
base on which the pistil stands. The 
pollen contains the germ of life and 
makes the ovary alive, or fertilizes it, 
as we usually express it. The stamens 
and the pistil disappear, but the ovary 
grows on through several months, un- 
til at harvest time we pick it and call 
it an apple. The pollen fertilizes, but 
we do not know how;; it is the mystery 
of sex life in the orchard among the 
fruits. We know the method and can 
explain this much, but still we do not 
know the secret of life. 

“The mother fish lays her eggs in 
some sunny nook of the stream. Her 
mate comes, and from his body pours 
the fertilizing fluid over the eggs. 
The life germs, from the milt of the 
male, enter the roe of the female and 
cause the eggs to live. The eggs, 
warmed by the sun, grow until at last 
the little fish bursts the shell and 
swims out. All animals are born from 
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eggs and there is food in the egg to 
nourish the unborn creature.” 

All this, and much more, we teach 
in our primary grades and think it 
quite suitable for our children. Why 
do. we find the next step so difficult? 
Probably we find human sex a diffi- 
cult branch of biology, because we are 
likely. to mix the emotional with the 
structural and functional parts of the 
physical organism. The emotional 
aspect has no place here, it should 
come later and have a place apart 
from the anatomy and physiology of 
the human family. Human sex should 
be taught from a scientific, natural 
and unemotional point of view. 

The age of puberty is from 12 to 
18 in the male, and from 10 to 18 in 
the female. Puberty means hairy; 
hair first appears in the pubic region 
under the arm-pits, and at last the 
beard appears in the male. Growth 
of.the thigh bones may be so rapid 
that the muscles cannot keep pace with 
these bones ; then, as a result, the mus- 
cles stretch unduly, causing what our 
grandmothers called, “growing-pains.”’ 
These are often severe, as we adults 
can testify, if we recall our youth. On 
the other hand, the muscular system 
may-grow faster than the bones and 
the boy becomes clumsy, because he 
cannot well control his movements. 
This is the time when one suffers 
from an exaggerated sense of self- 
consciousness. Now is the time for a 
tactful and sympathetic mother to help 
her son to forget self: We recall a 
boy of fourteen who had grown a 
great amount of leg and arm and was 
almost. bursting, out of his last. suit, 
and he asked his mother: “Mater, 
when will I probably reach my awk- 
ward age?” Fortunate boy, who is 


not made uncomfortably _ self-con- 
scious at this period. 

There are many variations at this 
time; the voice changes and the sex 
organs mature. If the mother or 
teacher, having children in. charge, 
does not .know the names and func- 
tions of these organs she should study 
a standard author until she is pre- 
pared to teach these scientific facts as 
she would any other branch of science. 
There is too much talk about the sub- 
ject and too little direct, wholesome 
teaching of the subject. 

Every youth should be interested in 
his growth and proud of his develop- 
ment. A boy of fifteen is quite old 
enough to understand the principles of 
right living, and he is mature enough 
to follow them: A girl of fifteen is 
old enough to learn the laws of.ma- 
ternity, and the possibilities of her sex 
nature. Perhaps we. shrink. from de- 
stroying the.innocence of our children ; 
let us not mistake and: confuse ignor- 
ance with innocence. It is not inno- 
cence that makes our boys and girls 
foolish and sometimes even erring, 
but it is lack of proper training in 
both parents and children. It is not 
direct scientific training that causes 
trouble, but it is partial and perverted 
knowledge. It may be that the inade- 
quate knowledge is the initial mistake 
and leads to many things which con- 
tinue to aggravate the situation, as the 
unnatural stimulation. of rich food, 
unwholesome. literature, immodest 
pictures, late hours and premature 
social life. 

Children should rejoice in life and 
do their share to control and_ perfect 
themselves: Nature will do hers. 

References: Warren, Stanley Hall, 
The Bible. 
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New Opportunities for Blind Children 


By O. H. BURRITT 


Emerson once said, “America 
means opportunity.” We who are in- 
terested in the education of the blind 
welcome this opportunity in America 
at this International Congress on the 
Welfare of the Child to enlist the sym- 
pathetic interest of so many represen- 
tative women of the nations in the 
problems. that press us hard for solu- 
tion. For: blindness is everywhere. 
No nation has escaped its dire results. 
There are in the United States to-day 
probably over. 100,000 blind persons. 
Fully 13,000 of these are under twenty 
vears of age. 

The “New. Opportunities for the 
Blind” to which your. attention has 
thus far been directed have had to do 
with the. prevention of preventable 
blindness .and with the aiding of 
worthy and capable blind adults in 
their efforts, at- times almost heroic, 
to engage in the: world’s work to pro- 
vide for themselves and their families 
a respectable living. It is my purpose 
to show from actual records the con- 
ditions of blind children when they 
enter school, and to suggest ways in 
which they may be so helped before 
entering school as to increase in many, 
many cases almost immeasurably : the 
probabilities of efficient living. 

From 1899. to 1907, Mr. Allen, for 
seventeen years the. efficient principal 
of the Pennsylvania Institution. for 
the Instruction of the Blind at Over- 
brook, a suburb of Philadelphia, has 
made and. filed for future study the 
records of about 275 new. pupils who 
entered the school during these eight 
vears. These records were the writ- 


, 


ten results of the careful observations 
of a very intelligent and sympathetic 
body of teachers, with a view. to 
ascertaining the capabilities of blind 
children upon entering school, These 
records, let it be understood, were al- 
most entirely independent of the facts 
given usually by parents or guardians, 
and were filed within one month from 
the date of entrance into school, in the 
form used in making application for 
the child’s admission to. school. 
the observations recorded 
are those upon the degree of. blind- 
ness, previous schooling, degree of in- 
telligence, the expression of the face, 
how time at home was spent, the use 
of hands, condition of hearing, any 
evident disease or impediment,, nerv- 
ous symptoms, peculiarities. of. sit- 
ting posture or of head position, habit 
movements, fingers in eyes, skin habit, 
blushing, dreaminess, power of appli- 
cation, desire to learn, and ambitions 
for the future. It is from these. rec- 
ords and from. the application forms 
that I have procured the data fer this 
paper. 

Careful observation shows that 
blind children are about two years-be- 
hind seeing children of identical age: 
This handicap is: apparent very early 
in life. I have seen it stated that the 
blind child walks at as early. an age 
as a child with sight, but I have never 
seen any data.to warrant this state- 
ment. I hawe carefully collated -the 


Among 


answers given by: parents to the .ques- 
tion, “At what age did the applicant 
first walk alone?” Of sixty-six pupils 
now at Overbrook, who have beer to- 
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tally blind from birth or early in- 
fancy, only fourteen, one out of seven, 
walked at one year of age; twenty- 
nine learned to walk between one and 
one and a half years of age; and 
eighteen, or three out of every eleven, 
between one and one-half and two 
years of age. Two girls did not walk 
until two and one-half years of age; 
two others were three, and one boy 
was between five and six years before 
he walked unaided. Notwithstanding 
the late age at which the majority of 
these sixty-six children walked, not 
more than eight are distinctly back- 
ward children; and four of these 
walked before they were a year and 
a half old. Twenty-seven out of sixty- 
six—approximately three out of seven 
—did not walk until after eighteen 
months old. Among nine children 
who did not walk until two years of 
age, only three are distinctly backward 
children, three are of average ability, 
and three are among the best minds in 
school. The majority of seeing chil- 
dren walk between ten and fifteen 
months of age. Our data show that 
normal blind children can walk as 
young as seeing children—fourteen 
walked by the time they were a year 
old, twenty-nine by the time they were 
fifteen months of age. Why do not all 
blind children walk at this earlier age? 
What can be done to reach this result ? 
Children learn to walk partly because 
of a natural instinct, partly because 
they imitate others and are encour- 
aged by them in their early efforts. 
A little more encouragement and per- 
sonal attention at the beginning need 
to be given to the child without sight. 

A blind child can learn to wash his 
face and hands at as early an age as 
a child with sight, and it is vastly 





more important that he should do so. 
All children naturally take into their 
hands any object which interests them 
and about which they wish to know. 
But sight aids the seeing child. The 
blind child must get his mest exact 
knowledge of most objects by handling 
them; hence the need for frequent 
washing. They will not always re- 
move all the dirt, but how is it with 
our seeing boy or girl? Forty-three 
new pupils have been received into 
our kindergartens at Overbrook with- 
in the past three years. Not one of 
these could wash himself unaided ; yet 
two-thirds of the number were eight 
years of age or older. It is easier for 
you, fond mother, to snatch the child 
up in your arms, carry him to the 
wash basin and wash him yourself. 
It is infinitely better for the child to 
send him to the basin to wash himself, 
even if you must eventually wash him 
yourself. In the first instance he is 
learning dependence; in the last, inde- 
pendence and self-reliance—the first 
great lesson our sightless boy or girl 
must learn. 

Of thirty-one children blind from 
birth or early infancy who came to 
Overbrook between four and eleven 
vears of age, only ten, approximately 
one out of three, could dress them- 
selves, and two of these were only 
five years of age, and two only six. 
Of the twenty-one who were unable 
to dress, nine were over eight, and 
three were over ten years of age. 
Fourteen, or exactly two-thirds of 
those who could dress themselves, 
learned to do so within three months 
after entering school, four were slow 
in learning, but all except three have 
learned. Two of these three are eight 
years of age and have been received 
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this year. They are very backward, 
if not feeble-minded, and are being 
carefully observed to learn whether 
they have sufficient mentality to be 
Of forty-three 
pupils received at the kindergarten 


retained in school. 


during the past three years only 
eighteen, or three-fourths, could dress 
themselves when they entered school, 
but ten learned very quickly. 

But if only one out of every three 
children coming to school can dress 
themselves and none can wash them- 
selves, we should expect a much 
larger percentage would be capable of 
supplying for themselves so primitive 
a need as the demand for food when 
it is placed upon the table before them. 
Yet less than one-half of the forty- 
three new pupils received at the kin- 
dergarten during the past three years 
were able to feed themselves. These 
twenty ate fairly well with a spoon. 
A little girl eight years of age, our 
kindergartner reported soon after she 
came, “had not enough interest in eat- 
ing to take a bite without prompting; 
chews very poorly; can scarcely feed 
herself with a spoon.” A lad six 
years of age came to our kindergarten 
\pril 24th, 1899. The first day “he 
cried and tried to get away when 
placed at the dinner table. At first 
he refused to eat from a spoon, would 
lick gravy from fingers.” Two days 
later this record was made, “Does not 
like to sit at table to eat—wants to 
have a piece of dry bread and walk 
around while eating it. When placed 
at table he screams, cries, kicks and 
pounds when he is served. Does the 
same thing when he wants more or 
when the food does not suit him.” 
May 15th, three weeks after he came, 
we read: “This morning for the first 


time he tried to feed himself. After 
he had had two plates of oatmeal he 
was given a little more, and Miss H. 
put the spoon in his hand and had 
Ella (the maid) tell him he must learn 
how to feed himself. At first he cried 
and said he couldn’t and wouldn’t. 
Ella told him if he wanted it he must 
feed himself. Then he tried and did 
very well. The same thing happened 
this noon.” J is now fifteen years 
of age, has been in school nine years, 
and during this time has completed 
kindergarten and six of our eight 
grades. But J can never be an 
efficient man. If he could have been 
taught during his early plastic years 
the things he ought to have learned 
during these years, his efficiency 
would. have been at least doubled. As 
it is he will always be to a greater 
or less degree a dependent upon the 
charity of relatives or interested 
friends, or an inmate of an almshouse. 

But the ability to wash, dress and. 
feed himself is, after all, a question of 
having good use of the hands. Of 
sixty-six pupils totally blind from in- 
fancy now in the school at Overbrook, 
thirty-six, or six out of eleven, are 
recorded as having good use of their 
hands when they entered school, 
twenty-two as having only fair use, 
and eight poor. Of ninety pupils to- 
tally blind from birth only forty-three, 
or less than one-half, were noted as 
having good use of their hands, twen- 
ty-seven fair use, and twenty poor. In 
other words, more than one-half of 
these pupils did not have good use of 
their hands. It has been an interest- 
ing study to seek to learn why some 
totally blind pupils have such excel- 
lent use of their hands, while others 
are so awkward and clumsy. Among 
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thirty-six girls totally blind from 
birth, who came, to school between 
four and fifteen years of age, twenty- 
four, or two-thirds, had good use of 


their hands. An examination of their 


application blanks shows that these 


girls were occupied at home before en- 
tering school in some one or more of 
“Spent much 
time in playing with other children or 
with dolls; helping mother about the 
house by washing and drying dishes, 
making beds, dusting, shelling peas, 
etc.” Marion, seven years of age, 
“helped mother about the house in a 
playful way ; has a small ironing board 
which she uses when her mother 
irons.” Not one of the nine girls who 
had only fair use of hands is reported 
as in any way aiding about the hpuse; 
four were said to be “generally ac- 
tive.” Among thirty boys totally 
blind from birth, entering school be- 
tween the ages of four and one-half 
and eleven, only thirteen had good 
use of: hands, twelve fair, and. five 
poor. Those who had: good use of 
hands were “generally useful about 
home, playing with brothers and sis- 
ters; or with other children, play- 
ing with toys or with pets.” ‘‘Rock- 
ingyin a chair and playing alone” were 
the occupations of the five boys who 
had poor use of their hands. 

The close parallelism between good 
use of hands and natural incentives to 
free play is noticeable and significant. 
Among thirty-six pupils blind from in- 
fancy who had good use of their 
hands, about twenty-three, two-thirds, 
hadebrothers and sisters of near age, 
thirteen had not; but of these it is 
definitely stated, in the forms of ap- 
plication, that they were, constantly 
busy playing, either with other chil- 


the following ways: 
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dren or with toys or dolls; or they 
were fortunate in having mothers 
who taught them to do many sim- 
ple but helpful things in the home. 
The relation between the use of the 
hands and the degree of intelligence 
is noteworthy. Among forty-eight 
boys who had good use of their hands, 
forty-five, fifteen out of sixteen, are 
noted as possessed of average intelli- 
gence, and only three as backward; of 
twenty-three having fair use. of their 
hands, twenty-one were of average in 
telligence, and two were notably back- 
ward; but of nine who had poor use 
of hands, eight were distinctly back- 
ward, and only one was recorded as 
possessed of average intelligence. 
Among sixty-six girls who were ob- 
served as having good use of their 
hands, fifty-eight, or nearly ten out of 
eleven, were noted as possessing aver- 
age intelligence, and only eight as 
backward; but eighteen having. fair 
use of their hands, only eight. hac 
average intelligence, and ten were 
backward; and the four noted as having 
poor use of the-hands are four of our 
most backward girls. Of a total of 
thirteen pupils who, upon entering 
school, had poor use of their hands, 
only one was thought to possess aver- 
age intelligence, while twelve were re- 
corded as backward. As these 168 
pupils considered are still in school I 
have had an. opportunity to observe 
them, to confer with their teachers, 
and to study them with some care. 
These observations show that every 
one of these eight children who 
when they came to school had poor 
use of their hands is in the class 


of our most backward and least prom- 
ising pupils. The conclusion seems to 
be that all our pupils who give rea- 
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sonable promise of efficient service 
after leaving school are of the number 
who use their hands ‘well, and that, 
without a single exception, those who 
have poor use of their hands will be 
absolutely dependent all their lives 
long. Now, facility in the use of the 
hands can be developed only in child- 
hood, while there is the greatest plas- 
ticity of the material we seek to mould. 
lt cannot be developed in young men 
and young women. How important 
that every parent should know this, 
and how essential that the parent of 
every blind child should know it, that 
he may do all within his power to 
make possible a successful career in 
the face of a fearful handicap! 

No one ean work long among blind 
children without a realization of how 
general among them are several un- 
fortunate mannerisms, which, by rea- 
son of being peculiar to them, are 
often spoken as blindisms. I refer to 
such habits as putting the fingers in 
the eyes, shaking the hands before the 
face, biting the fingers or finger nails, 
standing in one place and whirling 
about, rotating the head in a semi- 
circle from right to left, rocking the 
body backward and forward while sit- 
ting—a habit acquired through weeks, 
months, or even years of patronizing 
mother’s rocking chair. So perfectly 
do some children acquire this habit 
that they will sit literally by the 
hour on an ordinary chair, a piano 
stool, a bench, or the doorstep and en- 
joy the pleasurable excitement of rock- 
ing without a rocker. But we must 
not blame the child for these unfortu- 
nate, even repulsive, habits. It is nat- 
ure’s call for the utilization of stored- 
up energy. Our duty as parents and 
as teachers of blind children is to 


study earnestly to-supply suitable ways 
for the expression of the natural de- 
sire to use this potential energy. 

At what age should the blind child 
enter school? As in the case of chil- 
dren with sight, this is a matter to be 
determined concerning each individual 
child. If our blind child is blessed 
with a father and mother who have 
the time, patience and wisdom to see 
that he romps, runs errands about the 
house, yard and barn, dries dishes, 
turns the wringer for mother or sister 
when the washing is being done, helps 
make the beds—in short, will study to 
find the greatest varieties of ways pos- 
sible for him to utilize for his future 
advantage that energy that otherwise 
will express itself in shaking the 
hands before the face, biting the 
fingers or the finger nails, swaying the 
body to and fro, or rocking vehe- 
mently in the rocking chair—then he 
may well remain at home until eight, 
nine, or even ten years of- age. Blind- 
ness is found to be most prevalent 
among the poor, where father, mother, 
and every member of the family must 
contribute to the support of the house- 
hold. It usually happens that there 
are several children in the families, 
and the natural instinct to play is suffi- 
ciently strong to.draw our blind child 
out of himself and engage him in 
various games with the other children. 
If these are the home conditions, our 
sightless boy or girl is better off than 
the child of over-indulgent parents 
who may be in more comfortable cir- 
cumstances. Fortunate, indeed, the 
blind child whose parents are too 
much occupied with the daily round 
to interfere with nature’s strongest in- 
stincts. There is great diversity 
among our American schools for the 
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blind as to the age at which pupils 
are admitted, but the minimum age 
has been steadily lowered until fifteen 
schools announce that they admit chil- 
dren under eight years of age, and 
seven have no age limits. On the 
other hand, six schools will not re- 
ceive children under eight, two under 
nine, one under ten, and one demands 
that they must be twelve years of age 
before their doors will swing open to 
admit them. We at Overbrook have 
no age limits for admission, but of 
the forty-three new pupils received 
into our kindergarten within the past 
three years, only one-third was under 
eight years of age. Our schools have 
been gradually forced to admit chil- 
dren at a younger age because the 
efficiency of so many has been nega- 
tived by a failure on the part of par- 
ents and guardians to know and to do 
wisely by them. We have learned by 
experience that the way a child blind 
from early childhood occupies his 
time until he is twelve years of age, 
in the vast majority of cases, deter- 
mines whether he will be an inde- 
pendent, self-reliant and efficient mem- 
ber of society, or a pensioner upon 
the charity of his family or friends, 
or, if without these, an inmate of an 
almshouse. As educators of the young 
blind, we feel that some plan ought 
to be devised to disseminate more 
widely among the parents of sightless 
boys and girls the information that 
has been culled from years of experi- 
ence in the teaching of blind children. 
Many parents do not know the possi- 
bilities for their blind children. When 
this information is brought to them, 
they welcome it, and at once proceed 
to act upon it. 

The condition of blind children 
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upon entering school being as I have 
described, what can be done to over- 
come this initial handicap? A few 
simple suggestions—well known to 
those who know the blind, but not so 
familiar to the mother of the little 
blind child—are made with the hope 
that they may be found helpful to 
some who are earnestly seeking to 
train a sightless child to live a happy, 
useful and independent existence: 

1. Remember that it is all human 
probability your blind child will out- 
live you, and that much that you do 
for him out of a heart overflowing 
with love and sympathy will not be 
done for him by anyone except a lov- 
ing parent. Do you not then see how 
great a kindness you are doing him 
by teaching him to do as many things 
as possible for himself? 

2. See to it that he learns to walk 
as early as a seeing child of equal 
strength. Do not forget that he lacks 
some of the incentives that the child 
with sight possesses. He sees a ball 
or a top, a book or a doll on the floor, 
and forthwith he starts to get it. By 
frequent observation he has learned 
that his older brother and _ sister, 
father or mother, reach what they 
wish most quickly by walking to it. 
Thus imitation and instinct combin: 
to aid the seeing child in learning to 
walk. But your blind boy may not 
know that these playthings are on the 
floor. Take pains to have him know 
it, and then encourage him to go after 
them, nature’s way first, by creeping 
to them; later, give him your hand 
to aid him, but gradually withdraw 
this help until some unexpected day 
he will reward your patient efforts to 
make him thus early as near as pos- 
sible like your seeing child. 
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3. Encourage him in every possible 
way to play. Give him simple things, 
but as great awariety as possible. He 
should have a rubber ball, a set of 
blocks large enough for him to pile 
up and then knock over, a set of 
dominoes with the spots sunken is 
admirable, and a little later, if you 
encourage him in it, he will learn to 
count by means of them; still later to 
play as good a game of dominoes as 
you with your two good eyes. Pro- 
vide him with a sand pile, a swing, a 
see-saw, a coasting trolley, an inex- 
pensive one can be made with a rope 
and an ordinary pulley. 

4. Have him learn to wash hands 
and face, he will think this great fun; 
he will get his dress or his waist wet 
and afterwards it will be more easily 
soiled; never mind, boys and girls are 
of more importance than clothing. 

5. Teach your blind boy or girl to 
dress himself as early as you can. 
Over and over again our field officer, 
Mr. Dalfino, finds blind children 
whose ages range between six and 
twelve years who are unable to dress 
themselves. Though himself blind 
and having but one arm he gets hold 
of such a boy, has him take off his 
waist and then see if he cannot put it 
on alone; he can’t do so at first; the 
necessary assistance is given, off 
comes the waist again; again the 
process is repeated. Next is the learn- 
ing to button the waist. If the mother 
is skeptical, and in the case of a young 
blind child she almost always is, par- 
ticularly if she has not taught him to 
do these things for himself, the blind 
field officer unties his own shoe string 
and without sight and with one hand 
only he ties a double bow knot; or his 
necktie, and ties that whether it be 


a “bow” or a “four-in-hand.” The 
field officer does not feel it necessarily 
incumbent upon him to teach the child 
how to do it, but he does; he feels 
it his duty to make the parents feel 
it their duty to teach, and their blind 
child’s right to be taught how to do 
all these necessary things for himself. 

6. Don’t forget that the normal 
blind child, if taught early enough, 
can learn to eat as well as a child with 
sight, and you have no right to make 
more conspicuous your sightless child, 
by failure to teach him to do so. 

Now what can be done to teach 
these blind children and their parents 
earlier and thus make more possible, 
even probable, a successful life even 
against such great odds? 

First. Multiply “field officers,” 
home teachers, association likethe New 
York Association for the Blind, so- 
cieties like the Scotoic Aid Society of 
St. Louis, and permanent commissions 
for the blind as in Massachusetts. 
Our field officer has visited over 4,200 
blind people in Pennsylvania and 250 
in Delaware, these since 1903 work- 
ing between five and six months of 
the year. As one result of his work 
the number of annual admissions to 
our school has been doubled. An 
average of seventeen new pupils for 
the past five years who would other- 
wise not have entered school have 
come to Overbrook. 

Statistics show that the field officer’s 
work is more effective in bringing 
children to school than a compulsory 
education law ever has been. Second. 
Multiply kindergartens and get chil- 
dren to them at a young age, if they 
have unsuitable homes. 
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Topical Outlines for Monthly Mothers’ Meetings 


MARY LOUISA BUTLER 


Pictures and How to Utilize Them 
TOPICS 


1. Effect of pictures in: 

(a) The Home. 

(b) The School. 

2. Name six pictures that every 
child under twelve should know. 

3. Give brief histories of each and 
short biographical sketches of the 
artists. 

4. Tell a story of one picture to 
illustrate how such information can 
be given to a little child. 

5. Ideal pictures for the nursery: 

(a) What? 

(b) Why? 

6. Value to a neighborhood of cir- 
culating pictures. 

7. Value of scrapbooks for children 
to contain : 

(a): Reproduction of the world’s 
truly great pictures. 

(b) History of each. 

(c) Sketch of artist, written in the 
child’s own language. 

In presenting this topic for study 
the aim is not so much to secure dis- 
cussion from a scientific standpoint as 
to seek and ascertain what relation 
pictures bear to the best development 
of the child, and how with little or no 
technical knowledge of art parents 
and teachers may bring children into 
these relations; how they may also 
“become familiar not only with works 
of art, but will come in touch with the 
lives of those who have tried to ex- 
press with light and shade the divine 


lifé as found in the Saviour Christ” 
and in works of creation. 

In studying a picture there are 
many things to be considered, but 
these two or three should be always 
in mind: 

1. Who is the artist? 

2. What is he trying to say? 

3. What does the picture say to me? 

Some one has said: “You know 
the family is the most beautiful thing 
in the world. The children of St. 
Michaels once looked through old 
magazines sent to the school for pict- 
ures of families. A loving mother 
was found in one, a child in another, 
but when little Ludovica found a real 
mother with a baby on her lap, and 
everyone was so happy over it, it was 
cut out and put on the wall beside the 
Madonna.” 

“To be a great artist one must have 
a great soul, a high purpose, a noble 
ideal, the best material in which to 
work and power to produce worthy 
and enduring results. So among 
artists I would place the preacher, the 
author, the schoolmaster ; but highest 
of all I would place the mother. Who 
has such material to work in as t' 
plastic substance of a child’s soul? 
Who has so high an ideal? Who 
works for such vast and enduring re- 
sults ?” 


REFERENCES. 
“Historic Art Studies,” Ruth Jan- 
ette Warner, and “Famous Authors 
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of America,” Adella L. Baker, are 
two small, inexpensive books, illus- 
trated with photo blue prints that are 
very suggestive in ways for utilizing 
pictures both in homes and schools. 
If illustrations in black and white are 
preferred, send two-cent stamp to 
Mrs. E. M. Perry, Malden, Mass., or 
Soule Photograph Co., Boston, for 
catalogues and price list of un- 
mounted pictures, in which will be 
found reproductions of the great 
pictures both in ancient and modern 
art. 

“Kindergarten Principles and Prac- 
tice” (chapter 8), Kate D. Wiggin, 
Nora A. Smith. 


“Child Stories from the Masters,” 
Menefee. 

“Sacred and Legendary Art,” Jame- 
son. 

“Picture-Work,” Hervey. 

“Child’s Christ-Tales,” Proudfoot. 

“Interpretive Picture Studies,” 
Miller. 

The list of books for reference is 
intentionally short, but those. named 
are rich in suggestions. Any good 
cyclopedia will contain helps in study- 
ing biographies. Clubs having access 
to large public libraries and art stores 
will find no end of interesting aids 
for the study of this important sub- 
ject. 


**Playing for Keeps’ 


By SOMEOFUS 


Why are our children so good? 
Not, why are they so bad? 

Joyously Johnny comes in from his 
game of skill with his pocket full of 
marbles. Marbles won because he 
had taken more time from the wood 
pile than other boys had; or, per- 
chance, because his eye was truer, his 
head more steady, his judgment. bet- 
ter than that of “the other fellows.” 

It is the agreement of the crowd 
that he whose skill gets the trophy 
shall keep it. They have not agreed 
to make an agreement; they just say: 
“Come on, Johnny, and. play keeps!” 
and every “fellow” knows what the 
“other fellows” mean. 

Johnny, in his pride, shows his idol 
—mother—the prize of the day. She 
is shocked! Johnny returns his win- 
nings to their former owners in the 
morning. 

On the 


morrow’s evening his 


mother returns from her fun, her 


game of chance, seasoned with skill. 
Joyously she bears her prize of. the 
day. Father and mother go to a card 
party and in the morning. proudly 
show their idol—son—the trophys of 
their game. Soon mother has. a party, 
and several ladies take away packages 
—their winnings for the day. 

Is it any wonder that Johnny says 
a preoccupied “good-night,” and 
dreams of having “the fellows” in his 
back yard, and that one of them. goes 
home with all of the little tops. rolled 
into one big one, and all of the marbles 
rolled into one marble and then. ex- 
panded? 

He tells his mother. She, wise lady, 
seeing that such a dream may drift to 
an unsafe anchorage, explains that 
grown folks may, in their wisdom, do 
many things that children may not. 
“Keeps is the beginning of gambling! 
Gambling leads to the spending of 
more than one can afford to spend!” 
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Twelfth Annual Conference National Congress of 
Mothers for the Welfare of the Child, New 
Orleans, La., February 18-21 


The Congress will open at 10 
A. M. Thursday, February 18. There 
will be a morning and afternoon ses- 
sion. The evening will be given to 
witnessing the pageant of Momus. 
Friday, February 19 there will be ses- 
sions morning and evening. A lunch- 
eon in the French quarter of the 
town and an automobile ride will 
occupy the afternoon. Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 20, there will be sessions morn- 
ing and evening. A boat trip is ar- 
ranged for the afternoon. 

A Sunday afternoon session will 
close the Congress. The program is 
in charge of New Orleans local com- 
mittee. Visitors to the Congress can 
remain in New Orleans to witness the 
Mardi Gras festivities which occur 
during the days immediately following 
the conference. The program will 
have features of unusual interest: 
“The Child in the Home, the School 
and the State,” will be the subject of 
the entire conference. 

There will be exhibits and lectures 
illustrated by stereopticon, showing 
good work done in different places. 

The Commissioner of Education 
will send a message to the Congress. 

One evening will be given to the 
United States Government showing 
what it is doing through different de- 
partments for the benefit of the home 
and the country. The Department of 
Agriculture will send representatives 
to explain this and pictures will be 
shown. 

Saturday will be given to a confer- 


ence of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
The program is in charge of Mrs. 
Orville T. Bright, of Chicago, and 
Supt. Eastorn, of New Orleans. 

Prof. Edgar J. Swift, of St. Louis, 
will speak on some phases of child 
psychology. 

There will be conferences on child 
hygiene, child rescue work and on the 
report of the Rural Commission in 
regard to rural homes and schools and 
how to make life easier and more at- 
tractive for farmers’ wives and chil- 
dren. 

Members will have the opportunity 
to participate in the conferences. 

February is the month of roses in 
New Orleans. The opportunity to 
see that city under the most favorable 
conditions is offered by attending the 
Congress and Mardi Gras—at a rate 
of little more than one fare for the 
round trip. 

Those who expect to attend should 
secure accommodations before leaving 
home. 

Mrs. Wm. Cudlipp, 1035 Fern 
Street, New Orleans, will give in- 
formation concerning this. 

Delegates expecting to attend 
should receive credentials from the 
president of their organization. 

All presidents of Circles or Asso- 
ciations expecting to send delegates 
may receive the credentials to which 
they are entitled by writing to the 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Arthur 
A. Birney, 806 Loan and Trust 
Building. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Any person interested in the wel- 
fare of the child may become a mem- 
ber of the Congress by payment of 
two dollars annually. 

The dues for members of Parents’ 
Circles are ten cents per member, five 
of which goes to the State, and five 
to the National Congress. 

Other organizations may affiliate by 
payment of three or five dollars an- 


nually according to number of mem- 
bers. 

Those who wish to have reserva- 
tions in the special cars which will 


leave Washington, February 16, should ' 


communicate with Mrs. W. F. Holtz- 
man, 1214 Twelfth Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Special cars may be secured from 
any other point, provided there is a 
sufficient number to warrant it. 


Special Railroad Rates for the Conference 
National Congress of Mothers. 


New Orleans, February 18-21, Including the 
Festival of Mardi Gras 


CENTRAL PASSENGER ASSO- 
CIATION 
Office of the Commissioner. 
Cuicaco, ILt., December 14, 1908. 
Circular No. 3710. 

New Orleans, La., Pensacola, Fla., 
and Mobile, Ala., February 18-23, 
1909. Mardi Gras Celebration. (File 
R 158.) Two cents per mile in each 
direction from Central Passenger As- 
sociation territory to Ohio River gate- 
ways (viz. Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Evansville and Cairo), added to fol- 
lowing fares tendered therefrom 
(these tendered fares being applicable 
only via routes via which standard 
short line one-way fares apply) : 


To To To 
New Mo- _— Pensa- 


From Orleans bile cola 
Catered s cass wre $16.70 $14.45 $16.25 
Cincinnati, O...... 21.25 19.85 19.85 
Evansville, Ind..... 18.00 16.85 16.85 
Louisville, Ky...... 19.25 17.45 17.45 


Sufficient to be added where neces- 


sary to make round-trip fare end in 
"Eee 

Tickets of standard non-transfer- 
able ironclad signature Form 2-A, 
good going and returning via same 
route only, to be sold on February 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20 and 21. Tickets will be 
good leaving New Orleans, Mobile or 
Pensacola (to whichever point ticket 
reads), on return trip not later than 
midnight of March 1, 1909, with 
privilege of extension to leave New 
Orleans, Mobile or Pensacola (to 
whichever point ticket reads) not 
later than midnight of March 13 by 
personally depositing ticket with Spe- 
cial Agent at destination on or before 
March 1, 1909, and payment of fee 
of $1.00 per ticket at time of deposit. 
Tickets used for return passage from 
New Orleans, Mobile or Pensacola 
not later than open limit of March 1, 
1909, will be validated by agents of 
terminal lines over which such tickets 
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read, All tickets deposited for exten- 
sion of limit will be validated in name 
of Joseph Richardson, Special Agent. 

Location of Special Agent’s office 
will be announced later. 

Stop-overs on either the going or 
return trip, or both, will be permitted 
by Southern lines at the same points 
and. under the same conditions as 
apply to regular Winter tourist tickets, 
as shown in Joint Passenger Taritf 
No. Exc. 3733 of Southern Lines; 
provided that on going trip passengers 
must reach New Orleans, Mobile or 
Pensacola (to whichever point ticket 
reads) not later than midnight of 
l‘ebruary 23, 1909; provided, further, 
that passengers who have not had 
their tickets extended by Special 


Agent at New Orleans, Mobile or 
Pensacola (to whichever. point ticket 
reads) must leave last stop-over point 
on return trip not later than midnight 
of March 1; 1909; passengers who 
have had their tickets extended by 
Special Agent at destination must 
leave last stop-over point returning 
not later than midnight of March 13, 
1909. 
WESTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION. 
Some of the railroads west of the 
Missouri River have granted a rate 
of one fare plus four dollars for 
Mardi Gras. Those who desire to at- 
tend the Conference of the National 
Congress of Mothers can learn details 
by applying at their-home station to 
their local ticket agent. 


Arrangement Authorized by the Trunk Lines Account 
Mardi Gras, New Orleans, La., February 18-23 


Fare—Regular excursion fares to 
Washington or Trunk Line western 
termini plus. fares tendered therefrom 
for the round-trip (from, Washington, 
$27.75, and from Trunk Line western 
termini, two cents per mile in each 
direction to Cincinnati, added to 
$21.25), going and returning via 
same. route only. 

Dates of Sale—From Washington, 
February 17 to 22, inclusive, and from 
other points, February 16 to 21, in- 
clusive. 

Return Trip and Extension—Re- 
turn trip must begin on date ticket is 
validated by agent of terminal line at 
New Orleans, which date must not be 
later. than March 1, except that if 
ticket. is deposited in person by the 
original. purchaser with Mr. Joseph 
Richardson, Special Agent, New Or- 
leans, not later than March 1, and fee 


of $1.00 paid at time of deposit, an 
extension of return limit may be ob- 
tained to leave New Orleans to March 
13, inclusive. 

Stop-overs—Stop-overs will be al- 
lowed in Southeastern Passenger 
territory at regular Winter tourist 
stop-over points, by deposit of ticket 
by original purchaser with ticket 
agent at stop-over point, but passen- 
gers must reach New Orleans on or 
before February 23 on the going trip 
and must leave last stop-over point on 
the return trip not later than March 
1 if they have not had their tickets 
extended, and not later than March 
13 if they have had their tickets ex- 
tended. 

CHAIRMAN OF TRANSPORTATION : 

Mrs. W. F. Holtzman, 1214 Twelfth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Announcement from Parent-Teacher ’ Department, 
National Congress of Mothers. 
MRS. W. S. HEFFERAN, Chairman 


Although the National Congress of 
Mothers has always emphasized the 
necessity of closer codperation between 
the home and the school, it has this 
year given a larger significance to the 
work by adding to the name “National 
Congress of Mothers” the phrase “and 
Parent-teacher Associations.” 

The object of this is to give all pos- 
sible help in each State to the forma- 
tion and maintenance of Mothers’ 
Circles, Child Study Circles and Par- 
ent-teacher Associations, and _ to 
spread the knowledge through such 
organizations of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress work in all its branches. 

The chairman of this committee has 
corresponded with women of the 
twenty-two States, which are mem- 
bers of the National Congress of 
Mothers, and is collecting in this way 
much valuable information as to the 
strength of the work throughout the 
country. 

There seems to be a lamentable in- 
difference on the part of school pa- 
trons to the secondary school, and, 
except in a few States, there are no 
Parent-teacher Associations in con- 
nection with high schools. Where 
these exist they have been found of 
tremendous value, and while it is not 
possible to measure their service to 
the children in terms of specific things 
done—yet, it is possible to point out 
certain important things accomplished. 

Parents and faculty have together 
considered and solved for the high 
school the problem of fraternities and 
sororities, and, to take the place of 


these undesirable societies and gratify 
the right and natural desire of the 
young for social pleasures, they have 
set in operation a peculiar and delight- 
ful, pleasant and successful form of 
social gathering by the establishment 
of the afternoon party presided over 
by parents and teachers; they have 
provided at least one model play- 
ground; they have discussed intelli- 
gently and constructively the question 
of athletics, home study, technical 
work in high school, value of elective. 
system in high-school, necessary modi- 
fications in course of study, and other 
topics of vital importance to the crit- 
ical period of life-adolescence. 

Will you form sucha Parents’ As- 
sociation in connection with the ele- 
mentary and high school in which you 
may be interested? The chairman 
would be grateful for information in 
regard to such organization already 
formed and would be very glad to 
correspond with all who are interested 
to the end that the work may grow 
throughout the States. Circulars of 
information, samples of programs 
used in associations already formed, 
and loan papers and study outlines 
for mothers will be sent on applica- 
tion. : 

Next to the work which we do di- 
rectly in the home ranks this work 
of briuging the home and school into 
sympathetic relation, and I ask the 
hearty coéperation of all interested in 
this work for the welfare of the child. 

Mrs. W. S. HEFFERAN, 

Ch’'n Parent-teacher Department. 
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New Orleans Local Committees of Arrangements 


PLACE OF MEETING: 
MRS. A. BAUMGARTNER, 
Chairman, 

1131 Delachaise Street. 
MISS SOPHIE WRIGHT, 
Vice-Chairman, 

1440 Camp Street. 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES: 
MRS. WILLIAM CUDLIPP, 
1035 Fern Street. 
RECEPTION OF DELEGATES: 
MRS. GEORGE D. MOORE, 
1820 Terpsichore Street. 
HOSPITALITY AND SEEING NEW 
ORLEANS: 

MRS. CHAS. SEIZENDAUNER, 
2621 Desota St., above Canal St. 
MRS. S. D. GRAHAM, 
1221 Webster Street. 
PRESS AND PUBLICITY: 

MR. L. BLOCK, Chairman, 
1204 Barrachs Street. 


Children’s Council at Washington 


President Roosevelt has issued a 
call for a Council in Washington to 
consider the needs of the children and 
the methods that will conserve their 
welfare; especially those who are de- 
The effort to 
special department under the Govern- 


pendent. secure a 
ment for children has come from men 
and women in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

There can be no question that this 


DECORATIONS : 
MRS. GEORGE WIEGAND, 
Chairman, 
2014 Canal Street. 


MAGAZINE: 

MRS. H. W. LIPPINCOTT, 
1627 Spruce Street. 
PROGRAM AND PRINTING: 
MRS. JOS. P. MUMFORD, 
721 Spruce Street. 
BADGES: 

MRS. ALEXANDER MARCY, 
Riverton, N. J. 
TRANSPORTATION : 

MRS. W. F. HOLTZMAN, 
1214 Twelfth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 
PRESS: 

MISS JANE A. STEWART, 
762 South Fifty-first Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Council called by the President will 
direct attention to the children and 
w.ll result in great improvement on 





many lines. The National Congress 
of Mothers has had for a plank in its 
platform “The systematic work of 
the Congress for eleven years has 
been a great factor in the general 
awakening to the children’s needs, 
and we rejoice that other National or- 
ganizations of women are cooperat- 
ing in the movement.” 





Complete program will be published in the February Magazine 
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State 


IDAHO 
An important meeting of the 
Executive Board of the State Con- 
gress of Mothers was held at Boise 
in December, 

The members were addressed by Su- 
perintendent Meek, of the city schools, 
who assured the Board of his hearty 
cooperation with them in the work 
Mr. Meek spoke to 
the women on the great good which 
had been accomplished by “Parent- 


they are doing. 


Teachers’ Associations.” 

Mr. Meek was most optimistic in his 
remarks on the educational future of 
Idaho and stated that he considered 
the Mothers’ Congress of an inestima- 
ble help to this interest, particularly 
in the line of industrial education. On 
being requested to do so by the Board 
of the Congress, Mr, Meek promised 
to arrange a series of meetings where 
the departmental instructors of the 
Boise schools could address the par- 
ents on the importance of this branch 
of the school work. 

During the business session which 
followed Mr. Meek’s address it was 
decided to ask the Program Commit- 
tee of the State Teachers’ Association 
to arrange for a place on its program 
for an address by the President of the 
State Congress of Mothers, to the 
end that a closer affiliation between the 
two organizations might be secured. 

The Board also decided to ask the 
assistance of all other organizations 
interested in the subject to cooperate 
with them in bringing Judge Ben 
Lindsay, of Denver, to Boise some 
time during the winter. 





News 


IOWA 

The Iowa Mothers’ Congress Round 
Table formed an important part of the 
program of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at its fifty-fourth annual 
meeting in Des Moines, Dec. 28 to 31. 

“Child Study,” by Mrs. A. O. 
Ruste, Charles City; “Child Liter- 
ature,” by Miss Tyler, and “Child 
Amusement,” by Miss Margaret 
Walker, were the subjects discussed. 

The codperation between the Iowa 
Congress of Mothers and the State 
Teachers’ Association offers a valuable 
example to other States. Doubtless 
the opportunity thus afforded for con- 
ference between mothers and teachers 
is most valuable. 

LOUISIANA 

Further recognition of the good 
work which the Louisiana Mothers’ 
Congress is doing in the direction of 
the development of schools and good 
roads came recently in a letter to 
Mrs. De Garmo, from Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, Commissioner of the 

sureau of Education in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The letter said: 

“It is an extremely interesting 
thing that you are doing in Louisiana 
in bringing together the good roads 
movement and the good schools move- 
ment. They belong together. For the 
most important good roads are those 
that lead to schools and they are often 
so nearly impassable as to interfere 
seriously with school attendance. 

“IT am so much interested in your 
undertaking that I am making a brief 
reference to it in my introduction to 
the annual report of this office for the 
year 1908, which is now in the press. 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY. 
President. 
MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF, 3418 Baring Street, Philadelphia. 


Vice-Presidents. Recording Secretary. 
MRS. DAVID O. MEARS, Albany. , MRS. JAMES S. BOLTON, New Haven, Conn. 
MRS. JEFFERSON D. GIBBS, Los Angeles. 
MRS. ROGER B. McMULLEN, Evanston, III. Corresponding Secretary. 
. MRS. ARTHUR A. BIKNEY, 

Honorary Vice-Presidents. 806 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
MRS. WILLIAM T. CARTER Treasurer 
MRS. ADLAI T. STEVENSON. MRS. LOUIS K. GILLSON, Willmette, Illinois. 
ee (ogee aoe daar 
MRS. HARRIET A. McLELLAN. MRS. WILLIAM F. THACHER, Florence, N. J. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

PRESIDENT*ROOSEVELT. HON. ELMER ELLSWORTH. BROWN, 
ROBERT COELYER, New York. Washington, D. C 
REV. JOSIAH STRONG, New York. DR. GEORGE E. MacLEAN, Iowa. 
MR. ROGER’ B: McMULLEN, Chicago. REV. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, Brooklyn. 
MR. FREDERIC SCHOFF, Philadelphia. HON. CHARLES R. SKINNER, New York. 
REV. D. O. MEARS, Albany. MR. ARTHUR A. BIRNEY, Washin ton. | 
DR. WILLIAM P. WILSON, Philadelphia. MR. GEORGE K. JOHNSON, Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGERS 
Composed of State Presidents and State Organizers 
MRS. A. T. GOODWYN, Montgomery, Ala. MRS. THADDEUS J. HAYDEN, . 
MRS. EMORY KAYS, Phoenix, Arizona. Providence, R. I. 
MRS. PETER W. PATTERSON, Texarkana, Ark. MRS. JOHN D. MOORE, Laconia, N. H 


MRS. CHALMERS SMITH, Los Angeles, Cal. MRS. ALEXANDER MARCY, Riverton, N. J. 
MRS. HENRY J. HERSEY. Denver, Col. MRS. JONW Di WER ne: ag 
MRS. W. B. FERGUSON, Middletown, Conn. MRS. : wuce, . C. 


: tf MRS. NEWTON YOUNG, Fargo, N. D. 
MRS. ALFRED D. WARNER, Wilmington, Del. PG sf . : 
MRS. ARTHUR A. BIRNEY, Dist. of Columbia, MES. EG BRADBURY, Columbus, Obio. 


re. 
MISS C. S. PARRISH, Athens, Ga. MRS. GEORGE K. JOHNSON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MRS. J. H. BARTON, Boise, Idaho. MRS. J. N. SORTER Dalles ‘Tete, 
MRS. ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Chicago, Ill. MRS. CLARENCE E.’ AL 
MRS. FELIX McWHIRTER, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
MRS. FRANK S. WATTS, Audubon, Iowa. MRS. KATE WALLER BARRETT, p - 
MRS. FRANK DE GARMO, Shreveport, La. Alexandria, Va. 
iy we we oct MITCHELL, Monkton, Md. MRS. FRANK R. HILL, Tacoma, Wash 


. STAPLETON, Hattiesburg, Miss. MRS. PAUL D. VANN, Chickasha, Oklahoma. 
MRS. E. R. WEEKS, Kansas City, Mo. MRS 


s. SAMUEL I. FOOTE, Charleston, W. Va. 
AIMS AND PURPOSES OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

_To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, oppor- 
tunities to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

10 bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
cooperate intelligently in the education of the child. 
. o surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the 
ee years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals. 

To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ 
Clubs in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and 
laws which will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief 
that united concerted work for little children will pay better than any other philanthropic 
work that can be done. 


To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches child- 
hood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

_ To interest men and women to codperate in the work for purer, truer homes, ‘in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

_ To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm, the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the 
blameless, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will 
so speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institu- 
tions for correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to 
become a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
¢an only be attained through the individual homes. 
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